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Court of Justice, and approve heartily of the deep 
interest which our Department of State is taking in 
the subject, whether the effort to get such a Court 
established by any short cut which will create divi- 
sion among the nations and erect further barriers be- 
tween them, is to be commended. At any rate, the 
question is worth serious consideration. 



The Hartford people put themselves unreservedly at 
the service of all wbo shall attend, and will do all in 
their power to make the visitors comfortable and 
happy. Further information will be given in subse- 
quent numbers of the Advocate of Peace. 



The New England Peace Congress. 

We invite special attention to the circular printed 
on another page announcing a Congress on Arbitra- 
tion and Peace for the six New England States, to 
be held at Hartford and New Britain, Conn., May 8, 
9, 10 and 1 ] . This announcement has already gone 
out through the press to all New England. It will 
be widely distributed through other channels, and 
will be followed by further circulars as the arrange- 
ments proceed. The Committee on Organization, 
which has been formed at Hartford, is composed of 
strong men deeply interested in the cause. They 
are pushing the preparations with all possible dis- 
patch. They have the cordial support of the Mayor 
and the other prominent citizens of Hartford. The 
program is now well under way, and among the 
speakers will be not only leading peace workers from 
New England, but also from New York, Washington 
and other places. 

Considering the leading part which New England 
has always taken, and is now taking, in the peace 
movement, and the large number of prominent 
workers residing in this section, the Congress ought 
easily to be made one of the strongest and most 
influential ever organized, not excepting the great 
National Congresses held recently in New York and 
Chicago. It was hot feasible this year to hold a 
National Congress, as there was no suitable opening. 
That will follow next year, and preliminary work for 
it has already begun. But it is expected that this 
New England Congress will be truly national in its 
work and influence, if not in form. It will give 
special consideration, as will be seen from the cir- 
cular, to the great constructive measures which have 
occupied the attention of the Hague Conferences and 
are now receiving constant study in the national 
cabinets and by the statesmen of the world. But 
the ethical, educational, economic and other impor- 
tant aspects of the subject will be duly emphasized. 

The Congress will be made all the more impressive 
by the fact that this year is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Elihu Burritt, one of the 
greatest names in the history of the peace movement. 
It is proposed incidentally to make the Congress an 
occasion of honor to Burritt, and an evening session 
for this purpose will be held in New Britain, his 
birthplace. 

Let all our friends in New England reserve the 
date and make arrangements to attend the Congress. 



Women in the Peace Movement. 

To meet the numerous inquiries which we receive for 
information as to the part which women have taken and 
are taking in the peace movement, we give herewith a 
brief sketch, which is, of course, far from perfect. 

Women came somewhat late into the peace movement. 
The early records of the peace societies show but few 
women's names, though there are some on the lists of 
contributors. This fact is to be accounted for, not 
through lack of interest, but because of the lateness of 
the emergence of women into public activities. For the 
last three or four decades women have been, in this 
country, quite as numerous as men in the peace organi- 
zations, and at the present time probably outnumber 
them. In Europe, with the exception of Great Britain, 
the number of women connected with the societies is 
not so large, though practically all of the general peace 
associations are open to them and they are more and 
more giving their support to the movement. From the 
point of view of genuine interest in the cause, that of 
women at the present time is probably, on the average, 
and for obvious reasons, wider and deeper than that of 
men, if one may judge from the numbers attending peace 
meetings and congresses. 

It is not easy to give an accurate estimate of the in- 
fluence which women have exerted in the promotion of 
the cause. It has probably been much larger than ap- 
pears on the surface, for a great part of their influence 
has been exerted in other than public ways. 

Among American women who have publicly advocated 
arbitration and peace, one of the earliest was Lucretia 
Mott. In her extensive travels in the first half of the last 
century she frequently gave addresses on the subject 
of peace, as well as that of the abolition of slavery. She 
was clear, strong and impressive in speech, and aroused 
thought and interest on the subject wherever she spoke. 
There is a tradition in Philadelphia, seemingly well 
founded, that when, near the close of the Civil War, the 
Alabama dispute was creating anxiety, she was the first 
to urge upon President Lincoln that the difficulty be 
submitted to arbitration. The credit of the actual in- 
ducement to follow that course belongs, however, to 
Thomas Balch, who, in 1864, while living in Paris, began 
to urge the arbitration of the controversy and continued 
to do so for several years on both sides of the Atlantic, 
until the Treaty of Washington was finally concluded. 

Following the havoc of the Franco- Prussian War in 
1870-1871, a few women in this country and in Europe 
aroused themselves to see if something could not be 
done to prevent the recurrence of such tragedies. Both 
in France and in Switzerland women spoke and worked 
for peace. 

In this country Julia Ward Howe conceived the idea 
of arousing the mothers of men to work for peace in the 
interest of the lives of their sons. She prepared a brief 
address to the women of the world, " praying them to 
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take an active interest in the cessation of war." This 
address was sent abroad, translated into all the languages 
of Europe. In 1872 Mrs. Howe went to England, and, 
with the cooperation of Mrs. Joseph Butler and others, 
traveled and spoke extensively trying to interest British 
women in the cause. She had the support of John 
Bright and other prominent Englishmen. She inaugu- 
rated while there what she called Mothers' Day Meet- 
ings. In places much interest was awakened, and these 
meetings, held on the second day of June, continued for 
years. In Boston largely attended meetings of this kind 
were also held for some time. But Mrs. Howe soon be- 
came convinced that women were not at that period in 
a position to do very effective work of this kind, for lack 
of education and general advancement, so she turned 
her attention to work for the general advancement 
of women, for the suffrage, etc. She has, however, re- 
mained connected with the peace movement ever since. 
For many years she was an active member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Peace Society, and still, 
at the age of ninety, she is a vice-president of the 
Society, contributes to its support, has a living interest 
in the cause, and rejoices with others at its great 
progress. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood of Washington early in her 
public career interested herself in the peace movement, 
cooperating with the- Universal Peace Union of Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards founding the National Arbitration 
Association at Washington, of which she has always been 
the head. She has spoken and written extensively on 
the subject of peace, especially on arbitration and the 
judicial aspects of the movement ; has attended many of 
the international peace congresses abroad and national 
and other congresses at home, and has been for many 
years a member of the Commission of the International 
Peace Bureau and the representative of the Bureau at 
Washington. 

There seem to have been, so far as the records show, 
no women members of the first series of international 
peace congresses from 1843 to 1853. A large delegation 
of women visitors went over from Great Britain to Paris 
to the memorable congress of 1849, which was presided 
over by Victor Hugo, and women in considerable numbers 
attended the meetings of all this series of congresses, 
though only as visitors and not as official delegates. 

Since 1889, when the modern series of peace con- 
gresses began, women have officially participated in them, 
and also in the work of the peace spcieties in nearly 
all countries. In Europe the leading women in the 
movement are the Baroness von Suttner of Austria, 
Miss Priscilla H. Peckover, Miss Ellen Robinson, and 
Miss Frances Thompson in England ; Madame Sever- 
ine, Madame Marya-Che"liga, Madame Flammarion and 
Madame Pognon in France; Fanny Petterson in Swe- 
den ; Countess di Brazza in Italy. 

The Baroness von Suttner is, of course, the foremost 
woman peace worker in Europe — in the world, indeed. 
Her varied services to the cause for twenty years, through 
her great book " Lay Down Your Arms " and her other 
writings, her work at the peace congresses, the Hague 
Conferences and through the International Peace Bureau, 
her interviews with crowned heads and statesmen, her 
creation of the Austrian Peace Society, her persuasion 
of Alfred Nobel to consecrate one-fifth of his great for- 



tune to the cause of peace, etc., are so well known as not 
to need repeating. 

Among the women advocates of peace in England, 
Miss Ellen Robinson of Liverpool, one of the founders of 
the Liverpool Peace Society and the Liverpool Women's 
Peace Association, is the foremost as a speaker. She has 
for many years done effective work by her clear, strong 
and eloquent discourses before meetings in many parts 
of England and before the international peace congresses 
in various cities of Europe. Miss Peckover, the founder 
and president of the Wisbech Local Peace Association, 
the largest local peace society in the world, the editor of 
Peace and Goodwill, has been a prominent figure in 
nearly all the modern international peace congresses, has 
done useful work in their committees, has translated and 
extensively distributed peace books and brochures, and 
has, by the liberal use of her wealth, done much to 
strengthen and develop several of the struggling peace 
organizations in Continental Europe. Miss Frances 
Thompson, Miss Cooke, Miss Joan Fry and many other 
British women have also, many of them in less prominent 
ways, swelled the ranks and added greatly to the strength 
of the peace forces. Indeed, the British women workers 
constitute one of the strongest and most thoroughly re- 
liable contingents in the army of peace propagandists. 

Among the large corps of women workers for peace 
in France, the best known are the eloquent and persuasive 
journalist and publicist Madame Severine; Madame 
Pognon of the French Women's Rights League, a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the French International 
Arbitration Society ; Madame Flammarion of the French 
Women's Peace and Disarmament Society; Madame 
Vincent of the Council of the Workers' Association ; 
Mademoiselle Toussaint of the Paris Committee of the 
League of Peace and Liberty; and Madame Marya- 
Cheliga, successor of the Princess Wisniewska at the 
head of the Women's Universal Peace Alliance. 

Italy seems not to have produced any woman leader 
of mark in the peace cause/unless one reckon the Coun- 
tess di Brazza, an American lady, as an Italian. Nor 
has Germany ; though there are many intelligent, wide- 
awake women in the rank and file of the peace forces in 
both these countries. The same is true substantially of 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, though in the latter country Fanny Petterson 
has made herself well known by her valuable services, 
and in Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway, a few 
women have shown marked ability in cooperating with 
their husbands or friends in peace work. It is not cer- 
tain but that this less public work is just as effective after 
all in building up the cause as that of more public women. 
What the peace cause needs more than anything else to- 
day is the active support in the home, the school and the 
social circle of all the women of the civilized nations. 

South America, where peace work has not been much 
developed, has already produced one woman worker of 
remarkable force and efficiency. We mean Senora de 
Costa, through whose efforts the great statue of the 
Christ was erected on the Andes between Chile and 
Argentina in commemoration of the peaceful settlement 
of their long-standing boundary dispute. She has like- 
wise effected an organization for the promotion of peace 
called the American Universal Peace Association, with 
which are connected a considerable number of prominent 
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citizens of Buenos Ayres. Sefiora de Costa is a vice- 
president of the American Peace Society, and was last 
October elected a member of the Commission of the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau. 

In this country women were earlier in the field, as 
shown above, and have been more prominent in peace 
work than elsewhere. In 1887 the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union established at their Na- 
tional Convention at Nashville a Department of Peace 
and Arbitration. Frances E. Willard gave her hearty 
approval to this step, and as long as she lived was a 
staunch advocate of the cause. The new Department 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union was placed 
under the superintendency of Mrs. Hannah J. Baily of 
Winthrop Centre, Maine, who has had it in charge ever 
since and has organized State Departments in about two- 
thirds of the States, each under the care of a competent 
woman. The same is true of the various county Depart- 
ments which have been organized by State Superinten- 
dents. These Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
women have done an enormous amount of good work 
for peace in an educational way, especially among women 
and children, among whom they have principally labored. 

Soon after the first Hague Conference, the National 
Council of Women, on the suggestion of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, adopted the arbitration and peace cause 
as a special field of work and inaugurated the observance 
of the 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Hague Conference, which has since spread so 
widely in the schools of the country and elsewhere. 
Following this lead, many of the State and local Coun- 
cils of Women have since taken up peace work, as have 
also several of the State Federations of Women's Clubs, 
several of the Woman's Suffrage Associations, and local 
organizations of women in many parts of the nation. 

The Peace Association of the Friends in America, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Indiana, has for many 
years had as its executive secretary a woman, Miss H. 
Lavinia Bailey, who is also the editor of its organ, The 
Messenger of Peace. The secretary of the Universal 
Peace Union of Philadelphia is also a woman, Miss 
Arabella Carter, who is managing-editor of The Peace- 
maker, the organ of the Union. The new American 
School Peace League, organized two years ago as a 
result of suggestions made at the National Peace Con- 
gress held in New York in April, 1907, for the promo- 
tion of interest in the peace movement among the public 
schools of the country, is under the efficient direction of 
its secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society. 
Mrs. Andrews is pushing the work of the League and 
organizing branches of it as rapidly as possible in differ- 
ent States and cities, and is finding among the teachers 
of the nation a remarkable response to the appeals made 
to them. The Young People's International Federation 
League, the outgrowth of a history club in New York 
City, is under the direction of Miss Mary J. Pierson, a 
teacher in the schools of the city, who has qualities 
peculiarly fitting her for the inculcation of international 
sentiments and principles in the minds of the young. 

A unique service to the cause of international friendship 
and peace is just now being performed by Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, head of a Boston school of modern languages 
and a Director of the American Peace Society. Miss 



Eckstein conceived the idea of bringing influence to 
bear on the second Hague Conference by means of a 
petition in behalf of a general treaty of obligatory arbitra- 
tion. Such a petition she carried to The Hague signed 
individually and representatively by more than two mil- 
lion people. Such was the reception and influence of 
this petition that she is again engaged in the preparation 
of a similar one to the third Hague Conference, and has 
already secured, in this country and Europe, the sup- 
port of some six million people. Her campaign in Europe 
this year in behalf of this petition is meeting with quite 
unexpected success. 

Of all living American women, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead 
of Boston, another Director of the American Peace 
Society, chairman of the Arbitration Committee of the 
National Council of Women and former president of 
the Massachusetts Woman's Suffrage Association, is fore- 
most as a writer and lecturer and in incessant activities 
for the cause both in private and at the national and inter- 
national peace congresses and conferences. 

With Mrs. Mead deserve to be mentioned, in addition 
to those already named, a number of other women who, 
in larger or smaller circles, are loyal supporters and pro- 
moters of the great cause. Among these are Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Chicago, author of "Newer 
Ideals of Peace " ; Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, 
noted for her fine public addresses ; Mary B. and Helen 
H. Seabury of New Bedford, promoters of peace orator- 
ical contests in the schools and colleges, and generous 
distributors of literature; Mrs. Sarah W. Collins of 
New York, long Superintendent of the Peace Depart- 
ment of the New York Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union ; Miss Mary E. Woolley, President of Holyoke 
College ; Mrs. Frederick Nathan of New York ; Mrs. 
Ruth H. Spray of Salida, Colorado ; and Mrs. Alice L. 
Park of Palo Alto, California. Besides these, there are 
scores of no less worthy women in nearly all parts of the 
country who are laboring just as loyally as those men- 
tioned for the great cause of human brotherhood, but 
whose activity does not come much to public attention. 



Memorial to Congress against Further 
Increase of the Navy. 

The Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 
has sent to the United States Congress the following re- 
monstrance against further increase of the navy. It is 
hoped that similar remonstrances will be sent from all 
parts of the nation, both by associations and by individ- 
uals. The leaders of the peace party in Congress are mak- 
ing a brave effort to prevent further squandering of the 
nation's revenues in increase of the navy, and they believe 
that the effort will be successful if only the people who 
stand with them in judgment will make their voice heard 
at the capital of the nation. The remonstrances should 
be sent to the Congressman from your district, to be pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives : 

To the Congress of the United States of America : 

We, the Board of Directors of the American Peace So- 
ciety, desire respectfully to express our approval of the 



